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Railroads are buying diesel-elec trie 
locomotives for one reason — econ¬ 
omy. They cut operation and main¬ 
tenance costs very substantially. 
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Financial Facts in Brief 



1948 

1947 

Net Sales or Shipments. 

$143,919,000 

$110,529.000 

Net Income (after taxes). 

5,491,000 

4,421,000 

Dividends Declared: 



On Preferred Stock ($7.00 per share). 

1.400,000 

1,400.000 

On Common Stock ($1.40 per share). 

2,491,000 

2,491,000 

Net Income Retained in the Business. 

1,600,000 

530,000 

Payrolls and Various Social Security Plans .... 

40,909,000 

36,832,000 

Number of Employees. 

10,345 

10,698 

Additions to Property, Plant and Equipment .... 

2,360,000 

2,605,000 

Wear and Obsolescence of Facilities (depreciation) . 

1.882,000 

1,483,000 

Notes Payable to Banks. 

15.300,000 

13.500,000 

Net Working Capital. 

42,534,000 

39,747,000 

Number of Stockholders. 

21,578 

22,193 

Earnings per Common Share. 

2.30 

1.70 
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TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 



AMK m CAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 

30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


American Locomotive Company occupies 
today a commanding position as one of the 
world’s largest producers of diesel-electric 
locomotives. It is far ahead of all competitors 
except one in the volume of its business in 
the diesel-electric locomotive field. After a 
century of steam locomotive production, 
completed in June, 1948, your Company has 
withdrawn from this field to devote its loco¬ 
motive building facilities exclusively to the 
manufacture of diesel-electrics. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW 

Sales 

During 1948 net sales, or shipments, of 
American Locomotive Company reached a 
record total for any peacetime year — 
$143,919,000. This is $33,391,000 more 
than 1947 shipments, and almost twice the 
sales of prewar 1941. 

Sales of diesel-electric locomotives and 
parts increased more than 50% over 1947. 
Sales of the Railway Steel Spring Division 
and of the Alco Products Division expanded 
substantially during the year. 

The current backlog of unfilled orders is 
$105,000,000. This compares with orders 
of $115,000,000 a year ago. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Earnings and Dividends 

Net profit for the year amounted to 
$5,491,000 — equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $2.30 per com¬ 
mon share. This profit, although $1,070,000 
greater than the $4,421,000 — or $1.70 per 
common share — earned in 1947, is low in 
relation to the volume of output, and reflects 
the heavy operating expenses incident to the 
total abandonment of steam locomotive man¬ 
ufacture and a swift transition to all-out pro¬ 
duction of diesel-electric locomotives. The 
greater efficiency, the economies and the bet¬ 
ter manufacturing methods which result from 
completing the full changeover in production 
are being felt. 

During 1948 the Company paid the regu¬ 
lar 7% annual dividend on its preferred 
stock. Quarterly dividends of 35 cents per 
share —$1.40 for the year —were paid on 
the common stock. These are the same rates 
paid during 1947. 

Loans 

During 1948 the Company borrowed 
$1,800,000 on revolving credit notes, bring¬ 
ing the total to $15,300,000 under the 
agreement executed in 1947 with a group of 
banks headed by the Guaranty Trust Com¬ 
pany of New York. These loans have been 
made to finance the larger amount of work- 
in-process and expanded operations. 


Taxes 

During 1948 an agreement was concluded 
with Federal agents in New York on all out¬ 
standing tax questions pertaining to the year 
1945 except relief under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. We are continuing 
our efforts to obtain relief from a portion of 
1941 to 1945 excess profit taxes under the 
provisions of Section 722. No effect has been 
given to these claims in the Company’s in¬ 
come account. 

THE OUTLOOK 

Any estimate of the future must always be 
read with a full realization of the uncertain¬ 
ties and risks of prophecy. The current views 
of American Locomotive Company manage¬ 
ment include the following: 

Locomotive Demand 

Locomotive orders placed by the railroads 
in 1948 reached a 32-year high. Another 
high level year seems in prospect in 1949. 

The American railroads are undergoing 
a motive power revolution. For reasons of 
economy, they have embarked on a long¬ 
term program which probably means they 
will replace their thirty-five thousand steam 
locomotives. 

Railroads that have turned to dieselization 
are already realizing very great economies 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


in operating costs. Many Class I railroads 
have already inaugurated programs looking 
to complete dieselization. In most cases the 
diesel-electric locomotive is paying for itself 
in a three to four year period. Even under 
a less favorable level of railroad business, 
the railroads may very well see wisdom in 
giving priority to modernization of their mo¬ 
tive power because of the substantial savings 
involved. 

Since replacement parts can be supplied 
better and more economically by the orig¬ 
inal manufacturer of a diesel-electric loco¬ 
motive, this business is likely to become more 


important when diesel-electrics are used 
than when steam power is employed. 

Locomotive Production 

With our locomotive facilities converted to 
the manufacture of diesel-electrics, the 
American Locomotive Company expects — 
assuming continuation of demand — to build 
substantially more diesel-electric locomotive 
units in 1949 than in 1948. 

Demand for Other Products 

The Railway Steel Spring Division ob¬ 
tained a record peacetime output in 1948. 


Income and Outgo in 1948 

TOTAL SALES OF PRODUCTS $143,919,457 



$93,282,526 FOR MATERIALS, 
SUPPLIES, SERVICES, 
EXPENSES, ETC. 64.8% 


$40,908,697 FOR 
WAGES AND 
SALARIES 28.4% 


$1,599,953 RETAINED 
FOR PLANT EXPANSION 
AND OPERATING 
REQUIREMENTS 1.1% 


$4,237,575 
FOR ALL 
TAXES 3.0% 


$3,890,706 FOR DIVIDENDS 
TO STOCKHOLDERS 2.7% 
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Sales of Alco Products Division reached a 
peacetime peak in 1948. Both of these Divi¬ 
sions are expected to maintain high produc¬ 
tion levels in 1949. 

PLANT 

Capital Expenditures 

The program for completely remodeling 
and realigning Schenectady plant facilities 
for the quantity production of diesel-electric 
locomotives was completed in 1948. Capital 
expenditures during the year amounted to 
$2,360,000. By far the largest part of these 
expenditures went to improve and expand 
our diesel-electric locomotive facilities at 
Schenectady. 

Our plant improvement budget for 1949 
calls for approximately $2,991,000. These 
funds will be spent largely for the modern¬ 
ization and expansion of facilities used by 
our Railway Steel Spring Division and the 
Alco Products Division. 

Depreciation and Obsolescence 

Like many other companies American 
Locomotive Company has found that depre¬ 
ciation allowances made in the past, based 
on original cost, have been inadequate to 
cover the cost of new facilities at present 
prices. Unlike many other companies, how¬ 
ever, we have replaced a substantial part of 
our plant during the past eight years when 


$26,000,000, representing about half the 
cost of existing facilities, was spent — prin¬ 
cipally at Schenectady. 

Depreciation policies with respect to these 
newly acquired facilities recognize a greater 
risk of obsolescence through technological 
changes in both the tools we use and the prod¬ 
ucts we make. The effect has been to acceler¬ 
ate depreciation charged to cost in income 
statements. During 1948, $1,882,000 was 
set aside for depreciation and obsolescence. 

Because your Company retired complete¬ 
ly from the production of steam locomotives 
during the year 1948, the value of pat¬ 
terns, drawings and dies was deleted from 
the Property Accounts through a charge of 
$1,760,000 to a reserve provided out of 
earnings in previous years to meet contin¬ 
gencies of this kind. 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 

During 1948 your Company continued its 
program of research and development work 
in the field of the diesel-electric locomotive. 
Studies are constantly being made to improve 
all our products, including heat transfer 
equipment, pressure vessels and springs. 
The products of the American Locomotive 
Company today enjoy a very high prestige 
and it is important that the Company at all 
times has the best possible equipment to offer 
in all fields where it competes. 
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Gas Turbine 

American Locomotive Company is collab¬ 
orating with the General Electric Company 
in the development of a gas turbine locomo¬ 
tive which has performed satisfactorily on 
the test track. This 4800-hp gas turbine- 
electric will be operated on a demonstration 
basis this spring by the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road. It will probably take another year or 
more of tests to determine the potentialities 
of this type of motive power. 

Dual Fuel Diesel Engine 

American Locomotive Company engineers 
have perfected a new fuel metering valve for 
use in transforming a stationary diesel en¬ 
gine capable of burning only oil into one 
adapted to burning either oil or gas. Tests 
have indicated that the cost of conversion to 
dual fuel can now be successfully absorbed 
by savings in operating costs in a short time. 
This valve has marked safety advantages 
of special interest to power plants and the 
pipe-line industry. 

ORGANIZATION 

Employee Relations 

The management of the American Loco¬ 
motive Company is conscious that the peo¬ 
ple who comprise an organization are its 
most important assets, and that it is a prime 


function of management to look after the in¬ 
terests of employees as well as the interests 
of shareholders and the enterprise as a 
whole. People do not appear in financial 
statements but their achievements do. 

Earnings of employees today are at rec¬ 
ord levels. Incentive payments are being used 
to achieve a fair deal for the Company and 
those who affect its production costs in the 
shops and elsewhere. Efforts are continually 
being made to inform employees on matters 
affecting them and particularly to show that 
low-cost production and economy in all de¬ 
partments is the only road to security in a 
vigorous, competitive industry. 

Relations with employees are good and 
are expected to remain so. 

Open House 

During 1948 employees and their families 
were invited to visit the Company’s plants at 
Schenectady and Dunkirk as part of an Open 
House program for the people of those com¬ 
munities. The year 1948 was the 150th An¬ 
niversary of the chartering of the City of 
Schenectady and the 100th Anniversary of 
locomotive building there. 

Health and Safety 

During the year one section of an existing 
building in Schenectady was completely re¬ 
modeled to provide hospital facilities which 
State authorities have described as an out- 
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standing example of what industry can do. 

The main objective of the entire health 
and hospital program at Schenectady, as 
elsewhere, is to prevent accidents. Preem¬ 
ployment examinations seek to eliminate in¬ 
juries or accidents arising from poor physi¬ 
cal conditions or ill health. Where accidents 
occur, prompt action is taken. Therapeutic 
facilities are available for post-accident 
work. They include infra-red rays, whirlpool 
tanks for exercising, diathermy apparatus, 
and other equipment of the most up-to-date 
design. 

In July, as part of its employee welfare 
program, the Company increased group life 
insurance, sickness and hospitalization bene¬ 
fits for employees. 

Changes in Directors 
and Officers 

On April 22, 1948, Mr. C. D. Williams, 
who had been Vice-President and General 
Counsel, resigned his office as Vice-President 
but will continue as General Counsel. 

Effective June 30, 1948, Mr. Norman C. 
Naylor, Vice-President, retired, but contin¬ 
ued as a Director of the Company. 

GENERAL 

Canadian Affiliate 

Prospects for Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Limited, Canadian affiliate of American Lo¬ 


comotive Company, continue favorable. Dur¬ 
ing 1948 Montreal Locomotive joined forces 
with the Canadian General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Limited, to manufacture diesel-electric 
switchers in Canada. This production will 
accelerate to meet the demands of Canadian 
and foreign railroads. An agreement was 
also reached under which Dominion Engi¬ 
neering Works, Limited, will manufacture 
diesel engines for Montreal Locomotive, us¬ 
ing the highly successful Alco 12^>" x 13" 
in-line design. It is expected that diesel-elec¬ 
tric locomotives capable of road service will 
be built by Montreal Locomotive during the 
year 1949. 

Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive School 

American Locomotive Company has been 
active in helping customer-railroads to 
achieve maximum economies and other ben¬ 
efits from diesel-electric power. Looking to¬ 
ward the future, the Company established a 
free diesel-electric locomotive school at Sche¬ 
nectady for its own and designated railroad 
employees. By the end of the year 1948, 
more than a thousand employees of fifty-five 
of the country’s railroads had taken the 
course. In addition to classroom lectures on 
the theory of diesel-electric locomotive pow¬ 
er, the course includes practical work in the 
inspection, maintenance and operation of 
equipment and trips through the Alco shops. 
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so that the railroad men will be familiar not 
only with the finished product, hut how it is 
manufactured. 

Legal 

Reference was made in last year’s An¬ 
nual Report to the suit originally brought 
against American Locomotive Company in 
1940 by the Gyro Process Company. It now 
appears probable that the case will be 
reached for trial some time in the year 1949. 
As it has at all times been, and continues to 
be, the opinion of the Company’s counsel 
that the claim of the Gyro Process Company 
is without merit, no provision with respect to 
it has been made in the Company’s accounts. 

Changes in Capital 

Continued unfavorable stock market con¬ 
ditions in 1948 precluded our proceeding 
with the refunding of our presently outstand¬ 
ing 7 % preferred stock as authorized at a 
special meeting of stockholders on August 6. 
1946 or at the present time offering any al¬ 
ternative plan. The Board of Directors is 
therefore suggesting that at the annual meet¬ 
ing of 1949 the action taken in 1946 be in 
effect rescinded. 

Appreciation 

The Board of Directors thanks all officers 
and other employees for the fine achieve¬ 
ments of the past year. During 1948 —as 


also during the immediately preceding post¬ 
war years — the Company has been following 
a bold and courageous course. It has had 
two objectives, highly important to the se¬ 
curity of all employees, the Company and 
its shareholders: 

The first is to establish Alco diesel-elec¬ 
trics on all the leading railroads of the coun¬ 
try promptly. Railroads will normally want 
to avoid too many different types of equip¬ 
ment. A late-comer to the field faces special 
sales disadvantages. 

The second is to stake out a strong prior 
claim on the normal replacement parts busi¬ 
ness which is likely to be substantial over the 
years ahead. 

To gain a strong competitive position 
quickly has required vigor, cooperation and 
loyalty on the part of all. To our nearly 
twenty-two thousand shareholders, we ac¬ 
knowledge our appreciation for their confi¬ 
dence and support. Prompt seizure of the im¬ 
mediate postwar opportunity — though wise 
policy —has necessarily been an expensive 
undertaking reflected in a low net earnings 
ratio to sales. 

The Board of Directors expresses its ap¬ 
preciation to the officers and other execu¬ 
tives, who were responsible for carrying the 
double burden of a postwar transition and a 
revolution in the Company’s locomotive busi¬ 
ness, and to our more than ten thousand em¬ 
ployees who have been helpful in reducing 
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costs under these difficult conditions. Much 
remains to he done, but a good start has been 

made and we can look toward the future con¬ 
scious that we are developing a competitive 
force capable of great accomplishments. 

Position at December 31, 1948 and the Con¬ 
solidated Statements of Income, and Net In¬ 
come Retained in the Business (Earned Sur¬ 
plus) for the year then ended, together with 
the report of the Company’s accountants. 

Statements 

Messrs. Leslie, Banks & Company, are shown 
on the following pages. Comparative figures 

The Consolidated Statement of Financial 

for the previous year are included. 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors, 


PRESIDENT 

CHAIRMAN 

MARCH 10, 1949 
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Competitive Position 

American Locomotive Company 
occupies today a commanding position as 
one of the world’s largest producers of 
diesel-electric locomotives —far ahead of 
all competitors except one. After a cen¬ 
tury of leadership in the steam locomo¬ 
tive field, the Company ceased steam 
production in 1948. 


Production Facilities 

Alco’s diesel-electric locomotive man¬ 
ufacturing facilities are today among the 
world’s most modern. The Company’s 
heavy investment in new plant and equip¬ 
ment makes it possible for American 
Locomotive Company workers to achieve 
the jobs and security which come from 
volume production and low costs. 






































Diversification 

American Locomotive has become 
one of the world’s foremost producers of 
heat transfer equipment and pressure ves¬ 
sels for the expanding petroleum and 
chemical industries. Sales of Alco Prod¬ 
ucts Division and Railway Steel Spring 
Division in 1948 exceeded total Com¬ 
pany sales in any year of the thirties 
except 1930 and 1937. 


Experienced Employees 

At the end of 1948 Alco was not man¬ 
ufacturing any products which it made a 
quarter of a century ago except some 
steam parts produced as a service to rail¬ 
road customers. Alco is proud of the fact 
that a large percentage of its experienced 
and seasoned employees were successfully 
carried over in the revolutionary change 
from steam to diesel-electric production. 















AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 

AND W HOLLY- OWN ED SUBSIDIARIES 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND 1947 


1948 

Net sales.. 8143,919,457 

Cost of products sold and operating expenses: 

Materials and services from others. 92,774,237 

Wages, salaries, life, health and unemployment insurance, pension and old age 

benefits, etc. 40.908,697 

Wear and obsolescence of facilities (depreciation) . 1.882,171 

135.565,105 

Operating income. 8.354,352 

Dividends from subsidiary not consolidated. 640.000 

Interest and other dividends received. 80.671 

Gain on security investments sold. _ 

9,075,023 

Interest and other expense. 314 354 

Provision for federal and state income taxes. 3.270.000 

Net income for the year (Note 1 ).$ 5.490.659 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF NET INCOME 
RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS (EARNED SURPLUS) 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND 1947 


1948 

Net income retained in the business at beginning of year.$ 18,972,867 

Net income for year, per statement of income. 5,490,659 

24,463,526 

Cash dividends: 

On preferred stock ($7.00 per share I. 1.400,000 

On common stock ($1.40 per share). 2,490,706 

3,890,706 

Net income retained in the business at end of year, shown on statement of financial 

position (earned surplus).$ 20,572.820 


See accompanying notes to financial statements 


1947 

$110.528.621 

66.583.006 

36.832,129 

1 .482.2 88 

104.897.423 

5,631,198 

320,000 

140,626 

274,745 

6.366,569 

135,646 

1.810.000 

$ 4.420.923 


1947 

$ 18,442,650 
4. 420,923 
22,863,573 

1,400,000 

2.490.706 

3.890.706 

$ 18,972,867 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. 

United States Government securities. 

Accounts receivable (less estimated uncollectables) . 
Due from subsidiary not consolidated . 

Inventories — at cost, not in excess of market: 

Materials and supplies. 

Products in process of manufacture . 

Finished products. 

Total Inventories. 


Total Current Assets 


Working Capital: 
1948 - $42,534,418 
1947-$39,746,727 


INVESTMENTS - at or below cost: 


Securities of subsidiary not consolidated (Note 1). 

Securities deposited under special agreements with Workmen’s Compensation 

Commissions and others. 

Other security investments. 


Less reserve for possible loss 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT — on basis of cost: 

Land. 

Buildings, machinery and equipment. 

Patterns, drawings and dies (Note 2). 

Less reserve for depreciation and obsolescence charged to operations . 

INSURANCE, TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES 

— applicable to future periods. 


1948 

$ 8,692,134 
82,200 
13,645,449 
926,154 

10,275,944 

19,420,520 

6,291,539 

35,988,003 

59,333,940 


1,714,286 

2,316,125 

1.113,113 

5.143.524 
935,000 

4.208.524 

2,323,383 

56,312,500 


58,635,883 

29,583,176 

29,052,707 

577,226 

$93,172,397 


1947 

$ 7,437,442 
79,680 
13,117,497 
577,110 

9,553,822 

21,953,229 

4,025,486 

35,532,537 

56,744,266 


1,714,286 

2,317,465 

1,185,219 

5.216.970 
935,000 

4.281.970 

2,243,386 

55,693,594 

1,760,000 

59,696,980 

29,162,936 

30,534,044 

705,575 

$92,265,855 


See accompanying notes to financial statements 
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AND WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 

POSITION DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND 1947 

LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ OWNERSHIP 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Invoices payable, payrolls accrued, etc. $14,540,172 

Dividends payable. 972,677 

Advances on contracts. 103,514 

Estimated taxes on income (less U. S. Treasury tax notes 

1948-$2,000,000; 1947-81,006,000). 1,183,159 

Total Current Liabilities. 16,799,522 


REVOLVING CREDIT NOTES PAYABLE TO BANKS - payable $382,500 
quarterly commencing June 2, 1950 and balance, $8,797,500, September 2, 1954 
(Note 3). 15,300,000 

INSTALMENTS ON PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES - 

due subsequent to December 31, 1949 . 520,062 

RESERVES: 

Deferred credits and operating reserves. 666,127 

Self insurance under Workmen’s Compensation laws. 1,727,336 

Reserve for past service pension costs. 1,590,104 

Reserve for contingencies. 873,000 


4,856,567 

STOCKHOLDERS’ OWNERSHIP EVIDENCED BY (Note4): 

Preferred stock —7% cumulative, $100 par; callable at $115; 


200,000 shares authorized and outstanding. 20,000,000 

Common stock — $1 par; authorized 2,006,055 shares, issued 1,783,832 shares less 

4,756 shares in Treasury — outstanding 1,779,076 shares. 1,779,076 

Amount paid the company for capital stock in excess of par value (capital surplus) 13,344,350 

Income retained in the business (earned surplus). 20,572,820 

55,696,246 

Contingent Liabilities — reserves provided are deemed adequate to cover any losses 
that may arise from contingent liabilities such as guarantees, pending litigation, 
taxes, etc. 


$93,172,397 


See accompanying notes to financial statements 


1947 

$12,818,133 

972,677 

1,128,450 

2,078,279 

16,997,539 


13,500,000 

624,074 


699,295 

1,773,076 

1,942,578 

2,633,000 

7,047.949 


20,000,000 

1,779,076 

13,344,350 

18,972,867 

54.096,293 


$92,265,855 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note 1 — The Company’s equity in the undistributed net income of Montreal Locomotive Works, Limited, the 
subsidiary not consolidated, amounted to $103,377 and $404,322 for the years ended December 31, 1948, and 
1947, respectively, and is not included in the consolidated statement of income. Its equity in the net assets of 
that subsidiary at December 31, 1948. amounted to $7,726,489 of which $6,012,203 represented undistributed 
earnings since acquisition. 

Note 2 — Since 1939 the Company had carried patterns, drawings and dies for standard type products at a 
fixed going-concern value of $1,760,000 and, in lieu of providing depreciation thereon, has charged all expendi¬ 
tures for patterns, drawings and dies to earnings. During 1948, incident to the discontinuance of the manufacture 
of steam locomotives, the Company changed its accounting policy with respect to these patterns, drawings and 
dies and charged off their aforesaid carrying value to the reserve for contingencies, which was created in prior 
years by charges to earnings. As a result of this change in policy, the assets as shown in the accompanying con¬ 
solidated statement of financial position at December 31. 1948. do not include any value for patterns, drawings 
and dies; however, there is no effect on earnings for 1948. 

Note 3 — The loan agreement requires that the Company maintain current assets in excess of current liabilities 
(exclusive of notes issued under the agreement) by the greater of $20,000,000 or twice the amount of such notes 
outstanding. 

Note 4 — In 1946 the stockholders approved the authorization of 100,000 shares of prior preferred stock, 
100.000 shares of convertible second preferred stock (each with a par value of $100 per share), and 222,223 
additional shares of common stock, all of which were unissued at December 31, 1948. The total dividend require¬ 
ment of these preferred stocks is not to exceed \ x k% of the aggregate par value thereof, and the shares are not to 
be issued unless, prior to or simultaneously with such issue, the 7% preferred stock has been called for redemp¬ 
tion. The additional shares of common stock authorized are reserved to the extent necessary for issuance on con¬ 
version of the convertible second preferred stock. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 

TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY: 

We have examined the consolidated statement of financial position of American Locomotive Company 
and Wholly-Owned Subsidiaries as of December 31, 1948, and the related consolidated statements of 
income and net income retained in the business (earned surplus) for the year then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, except that the assets as shown in the accompanying consolidated statement of financial 
position at December 31, 1948, do not include any value for patterns, drawings and dies as explained in Note 2 
to the financial statements, the accompanying consolidated statement of financial position and consolidated state¬ 
ments of income and net income retained in the business (earned surplus) present fairly the financial position of 
American Locomotive Company and Wholly-Owned Subsidiaries at December 31,1948. and the results 
of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


LESLIE, BANKS & COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 

February 11, 1949 
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To help customer-railroads, Aleo gives a 
free two-week course at Schenectady in 
diesel-electric operation and maintenance. 
Fifty-five railroads have sent more 
than a thousand employees for training. 







































